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JEDBURGH ABBEY. 


JeppurGn, a royal burgh and the county town of 
Roxburghshire, is pleasantly situated on the left or 
western bank of the Jed, one of the feeders of the 
river Teviot, which it joins about two miles and a 
half below the town. It lies twelve miles to the 
north of the English border, forty-six to the south 
of Edinburgh, ten to the west of Kelso, and ten to 
the east of Hawick. The name of the town, which 
is likewise that of the parish, appears to have been 
at former periods written indiscriminately Gedworde, 
Jedworth, Jedwood, and Jedburgh; the essential 
part of all these forms is the name of the river, 
which was anciently written Ged. Some antiquaries 
have thence conjectured that it was the principal seat 
of = = of the Gadeni, who inhabited the country 
oL, XI, 





between the river Teviot and Northumberland, at the 
period immediately following the dissolution of the 
Roman power in Britain. Throughout a very exten- 
sive district in the south, the old appellation of Jed- 
worth is partly preserved, (rather in the sound than 
in the spelling,) in the names of Jeddart and Jethart, 
which are exclusively used by the common people. 
The two Jedworths, as the upper and lower por- 
tions of the parish are called, are the most ancient 
parochial divisions in Scotland. Various notices of 
their history are to be found in books devoted to 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and the annals of border 
warfare. The magnificence of its ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, the fastnesses of its forests, which was 
frequently the rendezvous of armies,—its castles, 
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and the number of its fortified houses, rendered this 


parish, at a former period, of much more conse- 
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quence than it has been since the Reformation and 
Union. On aecount of its prox to the border, 
it was the continual scene of war and lawless violence | 


from the time when Donald the Fifth here defeated 
the confederate princes of Northumberland and Cum- 
1575, when the “ Raid of the 
last of the 


boundary. 


berland, to the vear 
Reid viré 
took place on its 


nearly the border fights, 


southern Since those 


times, few events have occurred worthy of being 


recorded. The alarm produced by the arrival of the 


Pretender Highlanders, in 
at least was very recently, remembered by a yery few 


with his 
of the oldest inhabitants. 

In the year 1523, the town of Jet 
tured and burnt by the English under the gallant 
Earl of Surrey, whom Henry the Eighth had des- 
patched thither, under the 


J urgh was cap- 


apprehension that during 
his war with France, he might be incommoded by an 
inroagdl of the Scots, or at least, of that party in 
Scotland which supported the Duke of Albany, whom 
the States had appointed Regent during the minority 
of James the Fifth, to the exclusion of Henry's 
sister, the Dowager Queen Margaret, 

The remains of the abbey form the most remark- 
able object in Jedburgh, and though the venerable 
structure has suffered much in the lapse of time, they 
are sullicient to Impress the spectator with a high idea 
of its original beauty and magnificence. They stand 
in the southern quarter of the town, on the declining 
bank of the river which winds past them in front, 
remnants of the outworks. The 


washing some 


chapter-house, cloisters, and other appendages, have | 


perished, and nothing remains but the church, which, 
in the form of a cup, extends from east to west 230 
feet. The choir bears marks of great antiquity, and 
is much dilapidated, The two lower stories consist 
of massive pillars, and semicircular arches, with the 
diagonal or zigzag mouldings of Saxon architecture ; 
the upper windows, and some other parts are Gothic, 
having evidently been added at a later period. On 
the south side of the choir there is A chapel, whic h 
was appropriated to the use of the grammar- 
school, and in which the poet Thomson received the 


onc 


rudiments of his education, 

The north transept is entire, and presents several 
traceried windows, among which there is one of great 
size and beauty, The south transept has disappeared 
Above th transepts, with the 
nave and choiy, a jarge square tower rises on four 
pillars, to the height of 100 feet, surmounted by a 
projecting battlement, and crowned with turrets, 
of which the western half is fitted up 
for the modern parish church, 
length. 
the first or 
consists of pointed arches, deeply recessed, and ric hly 


intersection of the 


The nave 
measures 130 feet in 
It presents on each side three tiers of arches; 


lowest of them opening into the aisles, 
moulded, supported by clustered columns with s« ulp- 
tured capitals. The second, which opened into the 
galleries, consists of semicircular arches, beautifully 
moulded, vo pointed arches inserted in each ; 


At the 
door of uncommon 


with 1 
third, of cleg inf p inted windows. 


entrance 18 a 


and th 
western Norman 
beauty, the archway exhibiting a profusion of orna- 
mented supported by slender pillars to 
feet and ahalf. Above it 


window, with a semicircular arch, flanked by 


mouldings, 
the- depth of 
large 


seven is a 
small, pointed arches, or long, slender shafts, and this 


is surmounted by a beautiful St. Catherine's wheel. 


. ig ey ; 
But the chief objcet of architectural interest in this 
abbey is the Norman door, which formed the southern 


entrance w the church from the cloisters. This, for the 


1745, is still, or 
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elegance of its workmanship, and the symmetry of its pro- 
portions, is unrivalled in Scotland. Its sculptured mould- 
ings springing from slender shafts, with capitals, riehly 
wreathed, exhibit the representations of flowers, men, and 
various animals, executed with surprising minuteness 
It is said by some writers that Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Melrose, and Dr¥burgh abbeys, whose magnificent 
remains still adorn Scotland, were all founded by 
David the First. The choice 
limits of his kingdom, for the site of monastic insti- 
tutions, was probably dictated by the sound policy of 
ensuring the cultivation of tracts peculiarly exposed 
to the ravage of the enemy, by placing them under 
the sacred protection of the church. 
In this point of view, (says Sir Walter Scott.) the founda- 
tions completely answered the purpose designed ; for it is 
ll argued by Lord Hailes, that while we are inclined to 
1y with the vulgar, that the clergy always chose the best 
of the land, we forget how much their possessions owed 
their present appearance to the art and industry of the 
which the ecclesiastical character 


of spots so near the 


clergy, and the protection 
gave to their tevants and labourers, while the territories of 
were burnt and laid waste by invaders. 


i} 


the nobles 

The accounts of historians differ, however, con- 
cerning the date of the foundation of this abbey. 
Some refer it to 1118, and others to 1147; and again 
it has been thought probable, considering the antique 
remains of the choir, and that St. Kennoch is said to 
have been abbot of Jedburgh so early as the year 1100, 
that it was aa abbey prior to the time of David the 
First, and imstead of being founded, that it was re- 
built and enlarged by that muynificent monarch. It 
frequently suffered duriag the English wars, particu- 
larly in the invasions of Edward the First. It was 
burned and pillaged by the Karl of Surrey, at the 
storming of the town of Jedburgh, in the year 1523, 
and it was subsequently reduced to a state of dilapi- 
dation by the Earl of Hertford, in 1545, when he 
ravaged and burnt the districts of Merse and Teviot- 
dale, at the head of an army of twelve thousand men. 
The walls of the abbey still exhibit the traces of the 
flames as they bad burst through its arches. 

The buildings occupying a part of the town analo- 
gous to the head of thé West Bow in Edinburgh, are 
closely hemmed ia oy all sides by streets similar in 
character to that venerable place ; and a squalid house 
of good though rujaous architecture, is pointed out 
near the east end of the abbey, as the private mansion- 
house of the abhot, 

The whole of this darksome precinct has such an appear- 
ance of unmedernized antiquity, that one almost expects to 
see a decent monk or two creeping like a shadow along the 
causeway, saluted fiom doors by pretty damsels in peaked 
caps and scarlet siomachers, or to hear the clanking heels, 
and see the flaunting plumes of some rude forager, bounding 
up the wynd as fast as he can, to make his peace with the 
church for some recent and too daring raid. 

The same appearance of antiquity which so strongly 
marks the abbey-wind, or Close, prevails in a larger 
district of the town, in a situation resembling that of 
the Castle-hill at Edinburgh, and denominated the 
Town-heid. It is thus described by Mr. Chambers :— 

The town-heid is composed solely of very old houses, 
which seem to have never either needed or received any of 
that species of mutilation called by antiquaries ruin, and by 
tradesmen repair. The secret is, that the inhabitants of 
the Town-heid all possess their own houses, and being @ 
quiet, unambitious kind of people, not overmuch given to 
tormenting themselves for the sake of comfort, or killing 
themselves with cleaning and trimming, just suffer their 
tenements to descend peaceably from father to son. The 
houses, therefore, are venerable enough in all conscience; 
but it is impossible for them to be more old-fashioned than 
the people who live in them. The Town-heid folk, for such 
is their common appellation, are in fact a sort of problem 
even to the other people of Jedburgh. They are a kind of 
knitters in the sun,—a race who exercise from the morning 
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to the evening of life, a set of humble trades whicn do not 
obtain in other parts of the town. 

According to the same writer, the trades of the 
Town-heid not less than the houses, are hereditary, 
descending by the rule of primogeniture. 

A Town-heid tailor, for example, would as soon think of 
his eldest son becoming chancellor of Great Britain, as he 
would form the ambitious wish of making him a haber- 
dasher in the lower part of the town. There have not been 
more instances of Town-heid folk descending to the lower 
part of Jedburgh, than of Town-fit folk aseending to the 
Town-heid. The cause is plain. There is never such a 
thing in the Town-heid as a house to be let. The Town- 
heid is a place completely built and completely peopled ; no 
change can ever take place in it; fire alone ¢ould diminish 
the number of its houses, and the 
the only avenues by which people can enter oF go out of it. 

Jedburgh had a castle in ancient times remarkable 
for its strength. Its name appears in the earliest 
Scottish records, but there is no evidence concerning 
its foundation. It was a royal residence; for ages it 
continued to be a border-fortress of importance, and 
an object of eager dispute to the two kirigdoms. It 
was the favourite abode of Malcolm the Fourth, who 
died there in the year 1165; and was frequently 
honoured with the presence of William the Lion and 
Alexander the Second. Alexander the Third had a 
son born in Jedburgh Castle, in 1263; and the same 
monarch, after having lost all his children, selected it 
as the scene of the festivities and anusual pomp which 
attended his marriage with Jolande, daughter of the 
Count de Dreux, in 1285. Upon this latter occasion, 
a masker, resembling the usual skeleton figure of 
Death, joined in one of the dances; and his appear- 
ance produced such a powerful effect upon the queen, 
and the gay company of revellers, as to cause the 
ball to be suddenly closed. 
the device had been exposed, there remained a very 
deep impression on the mind of the public, who, in 
subsequent times, looked back upon it as having been 
the omen of Alexander’s childless bed, his early death, 
and the calamities which thereupon befel his country. 

In the year 1334, “the town, castle, and forest of 
Jedburgh,” with several others, was granted and as- 
signed by Baliol to the English king, Edward the 
Third, “ to be held separate from the crown of Scot- 
land, and annexed to, and incorporated with, the 
crown of England for ever.’ The gift was a part of 
the compensation made by Baliol for 
which Edward had rendered to him in promoting, or 
rather wholly effecting his exaltation to the throne of 
Scotland. A few years afterwards, it was in the pos 
session of David Bruce, whose partisans had succeeded 
in driving out Baliol and the English from every part 
of Scotland, except Berwick-upon-Tweed. The forest 
of Jedburgh was then esteemed the securest retreat 
in the neighbourhood of the eastern-border; David 
Bruce retired thither with his army in 1342, when 
he gave up the siege of Wark Castle, so spiritedly 
defended by the Countess of Salisbury. In 13546, 
after the celebrated battle of Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham, in which Philippa, the queen of Edward the 
Third, during her husband's absence upon the conti- 
nent, defeated the Scottish army, and took David 
Bruce captive, Baliol regained possession of Jedburgh, 
together with a large district near the border. ‘The 
castle, remaining for many years subsequently in the 
hands of the English, proved a continual source of 
such severe annoyance to the Scots, that in the Spring 
of 1409, on the expiration of a truce which had been 
contitrued yearly from 1405, the raler of Teviotdale 
captared and plundered it: this event sealed its fate. 
It had for some time been the practice of the Scots, 
acting upon a system of defensive warfare, not only 
to refrain from covering their borders by building 


the services 


gates of life and death | 


Even afterwards, when | 
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strong places, or fortresses, but even to puu down 
and destroy them where they already existed. Sir 
Walter Scott says that the motive of thus leaving their 
frontier open seems to have been a consciousness that 
they were greatly surpassed by the English both in 
the attack and defence of their strongholds ;—that 
if they threw their best warriors into frontier garri- 
sons, they might be there besieged, and reduced either 
by force or famine; and that the fortresses of which 
the enemy should thus obtain posscssion, might afford 
them the means of obtaining a footing in the country. 
When, therefore, the Scottish patriots recovered 
possession of the castles which had fallen into the 
power of the English, they usually demolished them. 

So strongly, however, and so solidly had the castle 
of Jedburgh been constructed, and so unskilful were 
the Scottish in the art of destruction, even when 
unopposed by an enemy, that it was thought impos- 
sible to demolish it without levying a special tax of 
two-pennies, on every hearth in Scotland, to defray 
the expense. Fordun relates, that at_a convention 
held at Perth, it was resolved that a tax should be. 
imposed of two-pennies on every house that ratsed 
fire, for defraying the expense of this demolition; 
but the Regent, Duke Robert of Albany, opposed it, 
aying, that no tax had ever been raised in the time 
of his government, nor should be raised, lest the poor 
should introducer of such an 
abuse; he therefore immediately ordered that the 
people of the march should be paid out of the royal 
customs, for destroying the castle,—‘ whence he got 


curse him, as the 


blessings of the people beyond number.” 

This intentional destruction of many of the border 
fortresses of Scotland, accounts for the very scanty 
remains of them in comparison with others built in 
The site of Jedburgh Castle is 
now occupied by a castellated building 
bearing that name, but serving only as a bridewell 


subsequent times 


modern 


and prison for,criminals and debtors, 

One of the curiosities of Jedburgh is the house 
which was inhabited by Queen Mary, after her ill- 
fated visit to Bothwell, at Hermitage Castle. Itisa 
large building, with small windows, and very thick 
walls ; sort of turret. The edifice is 
said to be one of the “ bastel-houses,” or towers, of 


behind it is a 


which there were several in most of the Scottish bor- 


der towns, and of which Surrey tells us that there were 


six in Jedburgh; but it is described as rather resem- 
bling in appearance, a mansion-house of the reign of 
Second. ‘It is situated,’ says Mr. R, 
Chambers, “in a back street, and with its screen of 
dull trees in front, has a somewhat lugubrious ap- 
conscious of its connexion with the 
most melancholy tale that ever occupied the page of 
history.” A broad stone stair ascends to the second 
story, and a narrow winding stair leads to the third, 
Queen Mary, which is a small 
adorned Some of the 
ancient tapestry which adorned it is still pre served, 

The town of Jedburgh is said to be remarkably 
healthy, and to be subject to fewer epidemical dis- 
either of the neighbouring towns, Kelso 
and Hawick. When the cholera, in 1832, visited 
both those places, it did not enter the parish of Jed- 
burgh, though it twice approached it. 


Charles the 


pearance, as if 


and the apartment of 


room with two windows. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN SCIENCE, 
No. [V. 
OPTICS. 
Tne singular deceptions to which our eye-sight is 
liable, have formed the subject of many curious ex- 


periments, and our greatest philosophers have fre- 
344—2 
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quently devoted their attention to their development. 
One of the principal causes of many of the phenomena 
of deceived vision is the property with which the eye, 
or the mind through the eye, is endued, of retaining 
the impression of any object which has been vividly 
impressed upon the organ of sight, after that object 
has been removed, or the eye closed and prevented 
from seeing it. A simple illustration of this is seen 
in the well-known experiment of whirling round a 
string with a light at the extremity. In this case 
the eye recognises a circle of fire, which certainly does 
not exist; the appearance results from a series of 
points of fire, succeeding each ether in such rapid 
succession, that the mind receives a second impres- 
sion before that which preceded it has passed away, 
and a series of spots consequently appears like an 
unbroken line. This power of retaining impressions 
was, perhaps, never more clearly illustrated than in 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton, an account of which 
appears in a letter of his to Mr. Locke dated the 
30th of June, 1691. 

The observation you mention in Mr. Boyle's Book of 
Colours I once made upon myself, with the hazard of my 
eyes. The manner was this: I looked a very little while 
upon the sun in the looking-glass with my right eye, and 
then turned my eyes into a dark corner of my chamber, 
and winked, to observe the impression made, and the 
circles of colours which encompassed it, and how they 
decayed by degrees and at last vanished. This I repeated 
a second and third time. At the third time, when the 
phantom of light and colours about it were almost vanished, 





intending my fancy upon them to see their last appear- | 


ance, I found, to my amazement, that they began to return, 
and, by little and little, to become as lively and vivid as 
when I had newly looked upon the sun, but when I ceased 
to intend my fancy upon them they vanished again. After 
this I found, that as often as I went into the dark, and in- 
tended my mind upon them, as when a man looks earnestly 
to see anything which is difficult to be seen, 1 could make 
the phantom return, without looking any more upon the 
sun, atyl the oftener I made it return the more easily I 
could make it return again; and, at length, by repeating 
this, without looking any more upon the sun, I made such 
an impression on my eye, that if I looked upon the clouds, 
upon a book, or upon any bright object, 1 saw upon ita 
round bright spot of light like the sun, and, which is still 
stranger, though I looked upon the sun with my right eye 
only, and not with my left, yet my fancy began to make an 
impression upon my left eye as well as upon my right..... 
And now, in a few hours’ time, I had brought my eyes to 
such a pass, that I could look upon no bright object with 
either eye, but | saw the sun before me, so that I durst 
neither write nor read, but, to recover the use of my eyes, 
shut myself up in my chamber made dark, for three days 
together, and used all means to divert my imagination 
from the sun; for if I thought upon him I presently saw 
his picture, though I was in the dark; but by keeping in 
the dark, and employing my mind about other things, I 
began, in three or four days, to have some use cf my eyes 
again. 

The little toy shown in the engraving, produces 
many pretty and singular appearances, depending on 
this faculty of retaining the impressions of objects when 
brought into action. The frame-work is made of wuod, 
and on either side of the centre upright, and on the 
iuner side of each of the outer upright pieces, a 


piece of wire is inserted, bent in this form ; 


the pointed end is driven into the wood, and the loop 
serves for a rest in which the pivots of the axis of 
the two pasteboard-wheels work. The wheels, on the 
various forms of which the deception depends, must 
be made of thick white Bristol board ; to the centre 
of each a small, flat, round piece of cork is glued, 
through which a hole is made with a needle ; through 
this hole the axle of the wheel can be introduced, and 
as the cork, by its elastic nature, holds the wire of 
which the axle is formed with tolerable firmness, the 


| 
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wheel can be removed or replaced at pleasure, with- 
out becoming loose. About the middle of the axle 
a small pulley is fixed. In the opening, underneath 
the cross-piece of wood of the frame, a wooden drum 
is introduced, working upon iron pins as centres, 











and one end connected with a handle. One-half the 
length of this drum is considerably larger than the 
other ; a piece of strong silk is passed round the 
groove in the thick end, and over the small pulley 


| immediately above it; the silk which works in the 





groove of the smaller portion of the drum, passes 
also over the pulley on the axle above it, but with 
this difference, that between the pulley and the drum 
the string is crossed. These arrangements being 
made, if the handle is turned, the two wheels are 
also turned on their axle by means of the pulley, and 
as both ends of the drum are larger than the pulley, 
one turn of the handle will produce several turns of 
the wheels, but that wheel which is over the smaller 
end of the drum will move at a slower rate than the 
other, and the crossing of the string causes it to move 
in a contrary direction. The little pasteboard-wheels 
which are used in this experiment may be varied in 
form, to produce different effects; they may be 
painted also of various colours. 

The following engraving represents the figure of 
four different shaped wheels. 
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EASY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
No. FX. 


INTERNAL EvIDENCE. 





Ir the Christian religion was not from God, it must 
have been from man. It must have been a “ cun- 
ningly-devised fable” of artful impostors, or else, a 
dream of crazy enthusiasts, or some mixture of these 
two, if it was not really what it professed to be, a 
divine revelation. 

To examine then the internal evidence, is to inquire 
which of these is the most likely supposition, looking 
to the character of the Gospel itself :—to consider 
whether the religion itself, and the Christian scrip- 
tures, seem more likely to have proceeded from the 
God of truth, or from mere men, who were either 
designing impostors, or wild enthusiasts. 

Now, it may be said, that we are very imperfect 
‘udges of the question what is likely to have come 
from God, since we have such a faint and imperfect 
knowledge of Him; so that we cannot decide with 
any confidence what we ought to ezpect in a divine 
revelation, This is very true. But you should re- 
member that the question is not whether Christianity 
seems fo us likely, in itself, to have come from God, 
and is just such as we should have expected a divine 
revelation to be; but whether it is more likely to 
have come from God, or from man. For we know 
that the religion does exist ; and therefore we have to 
consider not merely whether it is like what might be 
looked for in a true revelation from God, but also, 
whether it is ualike what might be looked for in the 
work of human impostors or enthusiasts. 

Now, this is a question of which we are able to 
judge; because we have, or may acquire, such a 
knowledge of human nature as to decide, on good 
grounds, what is likely to have proceeded from man's 
device. And the more you learn of mankind, and 
of the works of various writers, and again, the more 
you study the Christian religion, the more you will 
see how different it is from any religion that mere 
men (and particularly Jews,) would have been likely 
to contrive. 

But a great part of this internal evidence is such, 
as to require some experience and knowledge of the 
world, and reflection, as well as acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, to enable any one to take it in pro- 
perly. Hereafter, you may have it in your power to 
learn by degrees a great deal more of this than it 
would be possible clearly to put before you, here, at 
once, ina small space. But still there are several 
internal marks of truth that may be pointed out ; 
which, though but a small part of what you may 
hereafter find, are yet of great importance. 

For example, if the Christian religion had been 
contrived and propagated by a number of designing 
men, ifi such a way as would have seemed to them 
the best suited for gaining converts, you may be sure 
they would naturally have put forth some book pur- 
porting to be written by Jesus Himself, laying down 
the principles and precepts of his religion, and answer- 
ifig'to the books of the law written by Moses. All 
men who were at all disposed to listen to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and to examine the Christian 
Seriptures, would have been likely to inquire in the 
first place, (as, no doubt, many persons did,) for 
something written by the very Founder of the new 
religion. If, therefore, there had been any forgery, 
the forged bouks,—or at least the principal of them, 
—would certainly have been attributed to Jesus 
Christ as their author. And all that were not attri- 


buted to Him, would naturally have been published 
with the names of the most distinguished and ‘emi- 
nent of his Apostles, — 
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Now, the fact is, as you know, that of all the 
Christian Scriptures there is no one book professing 
to be written by Christ Himself; and of the four 
Gospels, there are only two that are attributed even 
to any of the Apostles as the writers; St. Matthew's 
and St. John’s: and, again, of these two, St. John 
alone is much distinguished among the Apostles ; 
very little being recorded of St. Matthew in par- 
ticular. The other two Gospels, and also the book 
of Acts, which records the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity, have come down to us as the works of two 
men, who appear, indeed, to have been companions of 
some of the most eminent of the Apostles, but who 
did not claim to be Apostles themselves. 

All this is just the reverse of what might have 
been expected from crafty and designing men, seeking 
to impose on the credulous for the purpose of gaining 
converts. 

Again, it is certain that at the time when Jesus 
appeared, the Jews were earnestly expecting a Christ, 
or Messiah, (that is, an anointed Deliverer,) who 
should be a mighty prince, and free them from sub- 
jection to the Romans, and make them a powerful 
nation, ruling over all the Gentiles. And this is what 
is still expected by the Jews at this day. Now, if 
Jesus and his Apostles had been enthusiasts or im- 
postors, or a mixture of the two, they would most 
likely have conformed to the prevailing expectations 
of the people. They would have been likely to give 
out that the “kingdom of heaven” which was ,“ at 
hand” was a glorious worldly empire, such as the 
Jews had fixed their hopes on, instead of a “ kingdom 
not of this world,” which was what they did preach, 
And we know that the several pretended Christs who 
appeared a little before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and even after it, did profess each to come as a tem- 
poral deliverer and conqueror, agreeably to the prevail- 
ing notions, Jesus and his disciples, on the contrary, 
not only proclaimed no temporal kingdom, but did 
not even promise any worldly success and prosperity 
to their followers ; but told them, that “in the world 
they should have tribulation.”’ (John xvi. 33.) And 
this is the more remarkable, because the Jews had 
been always brought up in the notion that worldly 
prosperity was a sign of God's favour; such being 
the rewards promised in the Mosaic law. The hard- 
ships and afllictions, therefore, in this life, which men 
were told they must make up their minds to, if they 
became Christians, were not only disheartening, but 
also likely to raise a prejudice in their minds against 
Jesus and his disciples, as if they could not be really 
favoured by God; according to the prophecy of Isaiah 
“we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted.”’ (viii. 4.) All this, therefore, is what either 
impostors or enthusiasts, of any nation, but espe- 
cially of the Jewish nation, would have been very 
unlikely to teach. 

Again, if the Apostles had been designing men, 
willing to flatter the prejudices of the Jews, for the 
sake of making converts, but yet afraid of proclaim- 
ing Christ as a temporal king and deliverer, for fear 
of provoking the Romans, they would at least have 
taught that the Jews were to have a spiritual superi- 
ority ; that is, that they were to be still God's peculiar 
people in a religious point of view. They would have 
taught that Jerusalem was still to be the Holy City, 
and that all men were to come thither to worship and 
offer sacrifices in the Temple, and were to observe all 
the law of Moses, in order to obtain God's favour. 
This would have been the most acceptable doctrine 
to the Jews; and what the Apostles, being themselves 
Jews, would hardly have failed to teach, if the Gospel 
had been a scheme of their devising. And accordingly 
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we learn from the Acts, and from several of St. Paul's 
Epistles, (especially that to the Galatians,) that many 
of the Jewish converts did labour to bring the Gen- 
tile Christians to the observance of the Mosaic law. 
But the Apostles never would admit this doctrine ; 
but taught that the Gentile Christians were not to 
take upon them the yoke of the Jewish law, and were 
perfectly on a level with their Jewish brethren; and 
that, under the Gospel, Jerusalem and its temple had 
no peculiar sanctity. Now all this is jast the opposite 
of what might have been expected of impostors or 
enthusiasts preaching a religion of their own fancy 
or contrivance, 

It is true, indeed, that to have given this pre-emi- 
nence to the Jews, and their « ity and te mple, though 
it would have been flattering to Jewish prejudices, 
and might have been likely to allure converts of that 
nation, would not have been so acceptable to the 
Gentiles, as a religion which should have put them 
on an equal footing with the Jews. But if the Gos- 
pel had been artfully framed to gratify and allure the 
Gentiles, it would at least have had one ordinance, 
which would have been acceptable to Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike ; 
In this point the Jewish and all the different pagan 
religions agreed. Sheep and oxen were slain as burnt 
offerings, on the altars both of Jehovah, and the 
heathen gods. Indeed, it is a kind of worship so 
suitable to men's notions, that it was revived several 
ages after by th Mohammedans, who have a sacrifice 
of a camel on certain festivals, as an ordinance of 
their religion. But at the time when Christianity 
first arose, neither Jew nor Pagan had ever heard of, 
or conceived such a thing, as a religion in which no 
animals were sacrificed. They had always been so 
accustomed to these offerings, that they most likely 
regarded them as essential to every religion, and were 
astonished and shocked at finding that the Christian 
religion was without them. And it is incredible that 
Christianity shou/d have been without them, if it had 
been a religion invented by men. It would never 
have entered into the minds of its authors to make it 
an exception to all the religions that existed, or that 
they had ever heard of; and that, too, in a point 
which would be likely to shock all men’s feelings and 
prejudices. 

The whole character, indeed, of the Christian reli- 
gion differs so widely, in many particulars, both from 
the Jewish and from all the other religions which 
had ever existed in the world, that one cannot con- 
ceive how any men could, of themselves, have thought 
of any such system; much less, thought of it, as 
likely to be well received. And the same may be said 
of the character of Jesus Himself, as drawn by the 
Evangelists. It is quite unlike all that had ever 
before appeared, or been described, or imagined. 

Another point to be observed is this; that mere 
men, seeking to propagate their religion in whatever 
way they may think best, would naturally have been 
so eager to make converts that they would not have 
insisted very much on a strict moral life in those who 
did but show great zeal in their Master's cause ; but 
would have allowed active services to their party to 
make amends for some neglect of other duties. Mo- 
hammed accordingly declared that the highest place 
in the divine favour belonged to those who fought 
bravely in his cause. And in almost all sects and 
parties you may see the same disposition in men to 
reckon zeal in their cause as a virtue so great, that it 
will excuse many and considerable faults in private life. 

This mode of judging, which is so natural to man, 
is just the opposite of what we find in Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles, They not only taught their followers 


namely, the slaying of beasts in sacrifice. 
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to be pure and upright [righteous], and kind and 
humble, but taught them also that nothing they 
could say or do in the cause of the Christian faith 
could make up for the want of these Christian vir- 
tues, or would be at all accepted by their Master 
He not only compares a man who should hear his 
precepts without acting upon them, to one who 
‘built a house on the sand,’ and reproached those 
who called Him“ Lord! Lord!” and “did not the 
things which He said,” (Matt. vii. 26, Luke vi. 49,) 
but He also declared that those who had “ preached 
in his name,” and in his name even “done many 
wonderful works,” should be disowned and rejected 
by him, if they were “ workers of iniquity.’ (Matt. 
vii. 22.) And the Apostles in like manner tanght 
their converts that their professing the Christian faith 
was a reason for requiring, not the less, but the more, 
strictness of morals from them, (1 Cor. v. 11;) 
and that even the miraculous powers bestowed on 
them were worthless, if they had not that charity 
which is humble, gentle, patient, and self-denying, 
(1 Cor. xiii.) 

All this is what we might have expected from 
teachers sent from God. And experience shows how 
different it is from what might have been expected 
of mere human teachers, acting according to their 
own judgment and their natural feelings. 





ONE THING IS CERTAIN. 

Deatu is a theme of universal interest! The lightest 
heart, the least thoughtful mind, has no disbelief of 
death. ‘The distance of the dark cloud in which -he 
comes, sailing through the bosom of futurity, may be 
miscalculated ; but the world unhesitatingly owns he 
is coming, and will at last be here. In almost every 
other particular of existence, the fortunes of men 
differ; but to die is common to all. The stream of 
life runs in a thousand various channels, but run 
where it will—brightly or darkly, smoothly or lan- 
guidly—it is stopped by Death. Though invisible, he 
is always abroad on the earth. The trees drop their 
leaves at the approach of the Winter's frost; man 
falls at the presence of Death. Every successive 
generation he claims for his own, and his claim is 
never denied. To die is the condition on which we 
hold life; rebellion sickens with hopelessness at the 
thought of resisting death; the very hope of the 
most desperate is not that death may be escaped, but 
that he is eternal; and all that the young, the care- 
less, and the dissipated attempt is to think of him as 
seldom as they can. 

No man, therefore, will deny that whatever can be 
said of death is applicable to himself. The bell that 
he hears tolled may never toll for him; there may 
be no friend or children left to lament him, he may 
not have to lie through long and anxions days, look- 
ing for the coming of the expected terror; but he 
knows that he must die; he knows that in whatever 
quarter of the world he abides—whatever be his cir- 
cumstances—however strong his present hold of life— 
however unlike the prey of death he looks—that it is 
his doom beyond reverse to die-—Sressine's Dis- 
course on Death. 





Tne mind has a certain vegetative power, which cannot be 
wholly idle. If it is not laid out and cultivated into a 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up in weeds, or 
flowers of a wild growth.— The Spectator. 

Were there a common bank made of all men’s troubles, 
most men would choose rather to take those they brought, 
than venture on a new dividend, and think it best to sit 
down with their own. —Socrarzs, 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF GEOLOGY. 
II, 


You have already seen how the surface of the earth 
consists, for the most part, of matter produced by 
the wearing down and decomposition, or decay, of 
pre-existing rocks, composed chiefly of flint, lime, 
and clay, as well as a minor proportion of other 
matters, which we will not meddle with at present. 
Now, flint and clay are the chief component parts of 
some extensive districts; for though iron, and other 
mineral substances, are found, either scattered or 
chémically mixed with them, they are in so small a 
proportion, that we may readily throw them out of 
the account on the present occasion. 

Well then, we see that the soil of this district is 
composed of gravel, sand, coarse and fine, pebbles, 
which are only larger gravel, and some clay; but 
altogether it has a gravelly, sandy appearance. 

A very familiar fact is before us, on the side of this 
road which lies over a moderately level common, on 
the whole slightly elevated. These small pits, of 
which there are several, have been dug to procure 
gravel for the repair of the road. These diggings 
are not above three or four feet in depth from the 
surface ; in some places not so much, for the bed, or 
stratum, as it is called, of gravel, is very thin, and 
has afforded but a scanty supply. But if you look 
at the cutting, in the perpendicular part, it appears to 
be very clean gravel, that is, clean small stones well 
rubbed together, without any intermixture of clay. 
In these small pits you have observed there is a never- 
failing supply of water, even in the dryest weather. 
Now, if you examine the face of the cutting, you 
will see it marked very curiously, and the substances 
of which it is composed laid in their beds, strata, or 
layers, one over another, as if done artificially. 

You see, notwithstanding the nearness of this con- 
stant reservoir of water, the grass on the top is 
absolutely perishing from the drought. It is true 
there is not so much water in the pits in the dry time 
of Summer, as in the seasons of wet, still there is 
always some water. You wonder it does not sink 
through the gravel and disappear, for you see the 
gravel reaches down below the water's edge. Let us 
look at the different strata or layers. At the bottom 
we have the gravel for about a foot and a half above 
the water's edge; next comes a layer of loose 
gravelly clay, of a hrownish-red colour, about nine 
inches thick; above that is'a thin layer of very 
sandy loam, almost all sand, with some pebbles ; then 
another layer of coarse sand. All these layers are 
divided from each other with extraordinary precision, 
both by their texture, material, and colour; at the 
top of them is to be seen a thin strip of soil or 
mould, so thin, that at a little distance you can 
scarcely perceive that it is a layer. It is astonishing 
what a small portion of pure clay will suilice to ren- 
der sand of sufficient consistency, to admit of grass 
and vegetables taking root; but in such circum- 
stances, where nourishment is not afforded dy frequent 
rains, whatever grows must necessarily be burned, as 
it is called, for want of moisture. This must neces- 
sarily be the case, for the moisture on the surface is 
quickly drained off through the sand and gravel, and 
the roots of plants in general will not pierce through 
gravel in search of nourishment, for gravel is a 
great enemy to the growth of plants and trees. 

You judged very rightly that the water would have 
been drained off through the gravel, were there not 
some reason to prevent it. But first understand the 
reason of water being there at all. Why anybody 
can tell us that, you may say; they are springs in the 
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gravel-pit. This is true; still we have scen many 
much deeper gravel-pits, without any water or springs 


in them. We will see how the operation takes place. 
You perceive the manner in which the gravel and 
gravelly clay, and sandy loam, and sand, and soil, 
lie one upon another in perfectly distinct beds, called 
strata. Strata is a Latin word for beds; it is the 
plural of stratum, bed. ‘The strata lie perfectly even 
and horizontal. Now the principle of stratification, 
or lying in layers, which you see exemplified in this 
small cutting, would be found continued, were the 
cutting to be pursued thousands of feet downwards, 
but the layers would vary in thickness and materials 
as much below, as in proportion they do in this 
almost imperceptible depth. Layers or strata of 
limestone rock, hundreds of feet thick, strata of 
shale, a slaty clay, of an inch, gravel in beds of every 
thickness, and clay equally so. Now, in cutting down- 
wards, a stratum or layer, which will resist water 
entirely or nearly so, is sometimes met with, such as 
a stiff clay, or some kinds of rock. How, you will 
ask, does this principle work? It is very simple and 
very evident in our present subject, yet on a great 
scale it leads to views of high importance in a geolo- 
gical sense. 

The soil on our common and the adjoining lands, 
is sandy and loose; therefore, much of the water 
which falls upon it, must readily sink in, and of 
course through the gravel much more readily. But 
why does it not continue to sink? Why, because 
the stratum of gravel lies on a bed of something that 
water cannot penetrate. This water is clear, and not 
above a foot deep, and we can thus perceive that the 
bottom is gravel, and very beautiful it looks. Let us 
take a peep into the next pit. It seems to be deeper 
in some places, and the water is darker, and there 
seem some signs of vegetation in it. Push your stick 
into the bottom and try what itis. The stick comes 
out covered with a tenacious clay; you may rest 
assured that this clay lies to a considerable extent 
under this gravel and sand. The water produced 
by the rains and dews on the surrounding country, 
penetrates through the loose sandy and gravelly soil, 
till it arrives at the clay through which it cannot 
pass; it must run horizontally along, and through 
the gravel or sand, and it will lie in pits at a depth 
depending on the nature of the ground and the 
extent of the supply. If the stratum of clay under 
the gravel should lie in a curve, rising at each side of 
the pit, even at a considerable distance from it, the 
water finding its level would naturally lie higher up 
in the gravel as in the instance before us, Thus is 
it dammed up till it overcomes the rise in the curva- 
ture of the clay stratum, when it continues to run 
through the gravel as before, with more or less speed, 
according to the leyel of the strata, 

Springs, therefore, owe their origin to the drainage 
of higher porous grounds, into porous beds or strata, 
with clay or rock underlining them, forcing the un- 
derground stream to burst out to the day, when the 
beds of clay in their curvature may come so near 
the surface, that the ground gives way before the 
pressure of water, which comes from a higher level. 
This often happens at the bottom of hills, and at the 
sides of great excavations, where waters are often 
seen oozing out in great breadths: these are called 
weeping springs. They are also found distilling slowly 
from the cracks in the faces of rocks, often leaving 
red and yellow stains, which indicate that they have 
brought out with them a portion of iron. 

This principle may be carried further, thus :—If I 
wished to sink a well, in order to get better water, 
and a greater supply of it, I must line the well with 
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clay, laid all round against the gravel, before putting 
in the eirenlar brick wall which forms the well; this 
would prevent the water nearest to the surface from 
interrupting the-work, or mixing with the better water 
when it should be found. Having done this, and 
continuing to dig downwards into the clay, I might 
get through it either in a few inches, a few feet, or 
not before I had dug some hundreds of feet. Per- 
haps I should get through it in a few feet, and on going 
on digging might find gravel, but no water; pebble- 
beds, sand, &c., all in layers: then come to a rocky 
substance called shale, or clay and sand, hardened 
into stone, by pressure and other causes ; after this 
would be sand again, perhaps of great depth; but 
still this same system of beds, strata, or layers, con- 
tinues. Having passed through these layers, I now 
come to a bed of clay. 

The land-springs, and soakage-water, which pre- 
sented themselves during the whole course of the 
digging having been carefully stopped out, we have 
a large empty well with a clayey bottom. The pro- 
cess of boring through this clay is then commenced. 
This is done with large augurs, and is continued to 
an uncertain depth, say a hundred feet, or more, or 
less, according to the thickness of the clay. In due 
time the augur, instead of clay, brings up sand, a 
sure indication that water is near. Very soon after 
‘his the water flows up through the hole made by the 
augur, a pipe being driven in to keep the passage 
free, and the well is filled higher or lower, according 
to the level of the bed from -which the water is 
actually. obtained. If the water comes from a bed of 
sand which, even at a distance from the well, runs up 
higher than the well itself, then we have overflowing 
wells, or even natural fountains, throwing out their 
beautiful streams from pipes in which they are con- 
ducted, considerably above the level of the ground. 

This may be understood more clearly by referring 
to the following diagram, in which it will be seen, 
that if a bed of gravel, and a bed of clay, lie one on 
the other, in a slope or curve, their ends must be laid 
bare on the earth's surface, and would form strips 
of sandy, clayey, or gravelly soil, in the district 
where they so crop out, as it is termed, 





AA Chalk.—B Clay.—C Gravel.—D Clay.—E The gravel 
crops out, receiving the drainage of the higher country. 

F The highest point to which the water will be forced, 

aaaa The surface of the country, being a valley. 

’ F The line of level to which the water would spontaneously 
rise in the vale, were a hole to be bored to the gravel through the 
Led of clay D,—cde Wells. 


If a hole were bored at e, the water would rise in a 
pipe as high as the line of level at e, which is con- 
siderably higher than the surface of the country, 
aaaa, Wells of this kind in the middle of France 
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are known to rise forty feet above the surface; also 
in low districts in England, as in Lincolnshire, &c 

If you sunk a well at d or even at ¢, it is evident 
you could get no water to rise; because the bottom of 
your well would be above the level to which the water 
would be forced, its highest point of escape being at 
F. Therefore, if you wished to have a reservoir of 
water in your well, you must dig below the line of 
level into the gravel, or if that was very thin, then 
down into the clay below; but such a reservoir would 
hold but little, and would be soon drained, whereas 
at the centre well e, you have the whole basin com- 
prised between the point of escape at F, and the line 
of level where it again crosses the gravel, and the 
curve formed by the gravel-bed C. Now, though in 
this diagram the curve is necessarily very short, 
merely to illustrate the mode in which it takes place, 
in nature, as about Tours in France, and other dis- 
tricts, it would comprise a great many leagues in 
extent, and which if put in proper proportions upon 
paper, as a diagram of a section of the country, the 
depth of forty feet, or even one hundred feet, would 
scarcely make a curve that would be perceptible. 
Thus, all these circumstances may take place in a 
country where none but an experienced man of 
science would imagine anything of the kind could 
exist; thus, you might find a basin of perhaps some 
hundred square miles in extent,’ serving as an inex- 
haustible reservoir of water, accessible by boring or 
sinking wells. In the province of Artois, in France, 
boring for water in the above manner is practised to 
a great extent, and these wells are hence called Ar- 
tesian wells, 





Tue strong barriers which confined the stores of wisdom 
have been thrown down, and a flood overspreads the earth. 
old establishments are rising, the inferior schools are intro- 
ducing improved systems of instruction, and good bovks 
are rendering every man’s fireside a schvol. . From all these 
causes there is growing up an enlightened public opinion, 
which quickens and directs the progress of every art and 
science, and through the, medium of a free press, although 
overlooked by many, is now rapidly becoming the governing 
influence in all the affairs of man.—AkNorrt. 


a 


Ir may be said, that disease generally brings that equality 
which death completes. The distinctions which set one 
man so far above another, are very little preserved in the 
gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be in vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or instruction from the wise; 
where all human glory is obliterated, the wit clouded, the 
reason perverted, and the hero subdued ; where the highest 
and brightest of mortals find nothing left but consciousness 
and innocence.—A vpDison. 


Every one would pursue his own interest if he knew what 
it was; and, in fact, every one does pursue it, but the gene- 
rality totally mistake it. No man would choose riches 
before happiness, power before quiet, or fame before safety, 
if he knew the true value of each: no man would prefer 
the transitory and worthless enjoyment of this world to the 
permanent and sublime felicity of a better, if he had a clear 
prospect of them both; but we see the former through @ 
mist, which always magnifies, and the latter appears to be 
at so great a distance, that we scarce see it at all; and, 
therefore, it makes little impression upon our senses, and 
has no little influence on our conduct.—J zn yn, 


Tuer is nothing of which men are more liberal than their 
good advice, be their stock of it ever so small; because it 
seems to carry in it an intimation of our own influence, 
importance, or worth.—Y ou na. 
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